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AT RARE intervals, usually in 

A the spring of the year, a 
J. A. singular phenomenon known 
as the “bloody moon” occurs in the 
cavernous region of Kentucky. The 
Indians whom Daniel Boone knew in 
this section had a tradition in con¬ 
nection with the peculiar occurrence 
to the effect that “the bloody moon 
brings swift wo to him that sees it.” 

Henry Pearson sat on the steps of 
his dwelling just after the fall of 
night. Through the timber along the 
top of the ridge he caught the first 
glow of the rising moon. Suddenly 
the orb shot above the line of timber 
top. Then for the first time in his 
life he had a clear view of the old 
Indian bloody moon. It fascinated 
him, while it horrified him. Seem¬ 
ingly there was nothing about the 
sight to occasion fright; yet some¬ 
thing about it, some magnetic uncan¬ 
niness, seemed to freeze the very blood 
in his veins. 

For a full minute it glowed at him, 
then the planetary face brightened to 
its normal tint, and the bloody moon 
vanished as suddenly and with as 
little apparent reason as it had ap- 

Pearson did not regard himself as 
a superstitious person. Still, he re¬ 


flected, he had ample basis for his 
present unnerved condition. The tim¬ 
bers of the house of Pearson knew to 
quake at the recurrence of the bloody 

The thing went far back into 
pioneer days. A century and a half 
before, the land of which his home 
was a part had been secured to old 
Alligator Pearson, a first settler, by 
patent from the territorial govern¬ 
ment of Kentucky. The aboriginal 
title was held by an Indian chief 
named Eagle Fire. In spite of his 
terror-inspiring name, the Indian was 
a peaceful old man; and Pearson, 
brutal and fearless, with a handful of 
pioneers, dispossessed the harmless 
old man and his tribe by the simple 
expedient of killing them. Only one 
was permitted to live—the old chief’s 
daughter. 

She was a pretty, fawn-skinned girl 
of sixteen; and Alligator Pearson 
took her to wife by clubbing her into 
submission. When the child was bom 
the princess died. But she never 
gave in to her white husband in the 
spirit, for she died with a curse on her 
lips for the father of her babe. Her 
last words, reported by the lean 
women who waited on her in her sick¬ 
ness, were: “Live on, my son, and 
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T HERE have been so many 
queer yarns in the newspapers 
about the sinking of the A’<nt- 
tilus that I, being skipper of the four- 
masted schooner Brant, which picked 
up Professor Charles Randolph, her 
only survivor, had better set down 
what really did happen down there in 
the Sargasso Sea. 

The Nautilus was a steam yacht 
owned by Professor Amos Tyrrel, a 
wealthy English naturalist who had 
built a laboratory on the Cornish coast 
for the study of fish and seaweed. He 
and Randolph, who had been his as¬ 
sistant for twenty years, sailed in the 
Nautilus on the fifth of last February 
to do some research work in the Sar- 

About this time the Brant was 
rounding the Horn out of Santiago, 
Chile, with a load of nitrates bound 
for Charleston, South Carolina. We 
struck a blow off the River Platte, 
and my old hooker lost her rudder. 
When things cleared up a bit we 
found oursslves pretty well out in the 
South Atlantic, but we rigged a jury 
rudder and headed northwest, figur¬ 
ing on dropping into some Cuban port 
to refit. 

We struck the Sargasso about fif¬ 
teen days later, and one fine morn¬ 


ing we picked up this Professor Ran¬ 
dolph, who was bobbing about in the 
open sea without the sign of a stick 
to keep him up. He was delirious 
when we brought him aboard, but 
after he came to his right senses he 
told me the queerest yarn I ever heard 
in my life—and I’ve heard some 
rather good ones in the forty years 
I’ve been following the sea. At first 
I put him down as crazy, but we’d 
no sooner got him aboard than hell 
began a-popping all around us right 
there on the Brant. When she finally 
got through, with two of her sticks 
missing and some of those hard-boiled 
birds in the fo’e’sl a-praying to the 
Almighty to save ’em from the devils 
of the deep, I made up my mind that 
maybe he wasn’t so crazy after all. 
Then I had Randolph write down his 
story in his own words. I turned the 
original over to the authorities, and I 
suppose the British Admiralty has it 
now, but I copied the whole thing, 
word for word, in the Brant’s log. 
The professor headed his story in big 
letters: STATEMENT OF DR. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS RAN¬ 
DOLPH CONCERNING THE 
SINKING OF THE NAUTILUS. 
And this is how it read: 
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M OH-CHIEN should have lived 
in the days of Confucius, or 
tippled wine and made glori¬ 
ous lyrics to the moon with Li T ’ai-po. 
For he was one of those now fast- 
vanishing folk, relic of a medieval 
scholastic day, a Chinese scholar and 
mystic. His faded, scarlet-rimmed 
eyes had peered into strange places. 
He had pieced together the legends on 
ancient stone tablets. He had mut¬ 
tered the talismanic words disclosed. 
Then he had watched the curtain of 
reality swing back. He had seen a 
forest of imploring arms, raised to¬ 
ward him, asking to return from that 
shadowy world, the Western paradise 
—the myriads who had tasted of the 
Yellow Springs. 

Early one evening he was returning 
to his home, a village not far from 
the city of Soochow. The path was 
too narrow to admit a rickshaw, and 
he was walking, feebly. The distance 
before him was still ten li. 

A wrack of clouds tumbled in a 
vast hurry across the sky, like 
breakers on the shore when the 
typhoon rages. And something re¬ 
sembling a typhoon was brewing to 
the southwest. Lightning flashed with 
fitful petulance. Moh-chien gazed up¬ 


ward, not without trepidation; old 
bones do not stand the buffeting of 
the water gods with impunity. 

The weather was unusual, and un¬ 
seasonable, for the mid-autumn 
festival. This vaguely troubled Moh- 
chien; the moon goddess must be 
angry, since she was veiling her face 
during the time that men wished to 
worship her. 

With a howl, the storm suddenly 
broke; directly over his head it 
seemed. The night dropped like a 
gigantic cloak, a clinging sable velvet, 
stifling. Then rain, sheet upon sheet 
of cold, stinging musketry-fire. 

Moh-chien shaded his eyes and 
peered through the deluge. At first 
he could make out nothing except that 
whirling gray-blackness. Later, he 
thought he could discern a wavering 
cluster of lights, a li away. A mo¬ 
mentary lull confirmed his observa¬ 
tion. A tiny hamlet. Staggering be¬ 
neath the screaming menace of wind 
and rain, he made for the home with 
the nearest light. 

As he neared the habitation he 
stumbled over a grave-mound and 
fell. He picked himself up with a 
groan. The brick wall of the mound 
seemed newly built; it had not 
crumbled and showered tile upon him. 
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MEN WHO WALK UPON 
THE AIR 

By FRANK BELKNAP LONG, Jr. 



In WEIRD TALES For May 
On Sale at All News Stands April First 



Strange Adventures on a Coral Isle That 
Slid Into the Ocean One Night 


Little Island 


By H. THOMPSON RICH 

Author of “The Crimson Crucifix” 


“TJ IG JEFF” RAWSON came 
to Little Island in the black- 
^ ness of a furious night, when 
the rotten bark Cordova, bound out of 
San Francisco to Valparaiso with a 
eargo of lumber, picked up a gale in 
the South Pacific and flung herself to 
death on a shelf of volcanic rock. 
Captain and crew shared the fate of 
their ship, but Jeff toiled through the 
surf to shore. 

All night he lay on the beach, just 
above where the waves roared, with 
the moan of a storm-flogged forest in 
his ears, mingled with the inter¬ 
mittent crash of heavy thunder; in 
his eyes, even with the lids down, the 
livid flare of forked tongues of trop¬ 
ical lightning. 

Toward morning he slept, till the 
incoming tide sent a swift, venomous 
eddy of spume snapping at his feet. 
Chilled afresh by the sudden contact, 
he awoke and crawled painfully a 
little farther up the sand, and again 
slept. But again the tide found him, 
as an unusually high comber dashed 
itself almost upon him, wetting him 
thoroughly once more. Shivering with 
cold he staggered to his feet and ran 
from the hungry sea, sinking down in 
sheer exhaustion, far up the beach. 

When next he awoke it was night 
again. His head spun dizzily. The 
whole island seemed to be swaying, 
swaying sickeningly. The storm had 
passed and a bright half-moon hung 
in the sky, amid a myriad stars. But 


neither moon nor stars seemed fixed, 
gyrating grotesquely, describing un¬ 
accountable arcs—while a thin, dark 
line of horizon rose and fell ob¬ 
liquely. Jeff shut his eyes. But still 
he seemed to feel the swaying. Then 
he smiled and the island became a 
dream. He was on board the Cordova 
again. The shipwreck, the desperate 
battle with the surf, the fever, the 
thirst, the delirium—it was all a 
dream. When morning came it would 
all be right. 

But when morning came and a hot 
sun burned down upon him, he awoke 
to the grim reality of his plight. He 
felt the hard sand under him, felt his 
stiff, aching body, and knew that after 
all it was somehow strangely real. 
His face burned and his throat was 
salt and dry. He must have taken 
in considerable sea water. 

He had no hunger, but his thirst 
had become intolerable. So he rose 
unsteadily and set off up the beach to 
the forest that spread before his dizzy 
eyes like a vast green curtain, merci¬ 
fully cool and beckoning irresistibly. 

Some two or three hundred yards 
in he came upon a well-beaten path 
running through the hip-high under¬ 
growth. Scarcely thinking at the 
time that this was an almost unmis¬ 
takable indication of human habita¬ 
tion, he staggered along it till it ter¬ 
minated in an irregular clearing. On 
the far side a little spring dripped 
deliciously inviting water into a tiny 
pool formed of mossy rocks. 
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T HE bleak March wind rushed 
pell-mell through the narrow, 
unpaved roadways of Salem 
Village. It tore at tradesmen’s sign¬ 
boards with a bellow, it rapped with 
frozen fingers at the dwellings’ tight- 
barred shutters, then fled with a 
whoop of maniacal laughter past 
Salem Village Church to scream and 
howl round the Putnam homestead 
like a chained wolf straining at his 

In an upper room of the strong, 
weather-stained house a girl woke 
with an uneasy whimper, and looked 
into the darkness of her low-ceiled 
bedroom with round, fearful eyes, 
listening to the screeching of the mid¬ 
night wind. A moment she lay thus, 
then sat bolt upright, her mouth 
squared in a cry of mortal terror. 
“Ann, child, what ails thee?” 
Goodman Putnam swung back the 
door of his daughter’s chamber and 
flashed the subdued light of his lan- 
thorn about the room. 

“Oh, father,” the girl (she was 
only twelve years old) cried, “the 
witch-woman, the wicked witch-wo¬ 
man was here! ” 

“Nonsense, child,” her father an¬ 
swered testily. “Thou knowest the 


witches are in Ipswich jail. How can 
they plague thee now?” 

“Natheless, father,” Ann Putnam 
replied stubbornly, “the witch was 
here but a moment agone. I saw her 
come down the chimney astride her 
broom handle, looking at me with 
great, red eyes—” 

Goodman Putnam drew his flannel 
bedgown more tightly about his 
shoulders and looked fearfully at the 
fireplace his daughter’s shaking fore¬ 
finger indicated. “Didst recognize 
her, child?” he asked. 

“I—I think,” the girl stammered, 
trying to summon her memory, “I 
think ’twas Goodwife Corey, father.” 

“Martha Corey, didst say?” Put¬ 
nam answered thoughtfully. 

He laid a poker across the yawning 
mouth of the fireplace, for witches 
were notoriously afraid of iron, since 
that was the metal which bound our 
Lord to the Tree; and patted his 
daughter reassuringly on the shoul- 

“ Peace, child,” he counseled. 
“Thou’lt be safe till daylight. I’ll 
see the parson about this in the morn- 
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Nurse, Saint of Salem,” tells how a Colonial 
court, in violation of the principle of trial by 
jury, sent a saintly old woman to the gallows 
on the testimony of hysterical children. It 
will appear in WEIRD TALES next month. 



His Spirit Could Not Be Happy Until He 
Restored Happiness to the One He Loved 


The Dark Interval 

By J. B. POWELL 


H argrove thought: “Pray 

—pray—why don’t I pray? 
Can’t—never learned. Well, 
what’s the difference? Why don’t. 
I get frightened? Whisky—it’s got 
me now. I’ve been a fool. Anne— 
Anne—where is Anne? The will— 
Anne—Anne— ’ ’ 

The man was dying. At first, he 
had thought the attack was simply 
another spell with his heart. He 
had gotten up out of bed and poured 
himself a whisky and soda, as was 
his habit when he had these sudden 
heart pains. He had then returned 
to bed to await relief and finally sleep. 
But the stimulant had failed, and as 
time went on he felt his fat body 
grow limp and weak. The sharp 
pains crept nearer to his heart, and 
his brain felt numb and tired. 

He had checked an impulse to ring 
for a servant. He knew he was dy¬ 
ing, beyond aid. And he wanted no 
hysterical old man tottering about 
the room and wringing his useless 
hands. He had thought it strange 
that one should feel the approach of 
death so definitely, and so calmly. 
He had sometimes wondered just 
what the sensation would be like. He 
had wondered if those who lead so- 
called blameless lives would die more 
easily than men of his own type. He 
decided not.. Funny, no regrets, no 
fright, no desire to hang on to life. 
Strange, too, that one could face the 
unknown so fearlessly when the time 
came. Well, he had gotten more out 


of life than most people. He had 
lived! 

Death was a promise, he had 
thought—a promise of release, of 
rest.; but only a promise. He had 
tried to turn this last thought over 
in his mind, but he felt his senses 
blurring, and his thoughts became 
vague and disconnected. 

And then, "Anne—Anne—.” 

He tried to call but the words 
froze on his cold lips. John Hargrove 

2 

‘•■'IX/ili, you be goin’ in right 

’’ ’ away, ma’am?” 

“Please, Mary.” 

“I kinda looked for you yisterdee, 
but I guess you was so fur away an’ 
everythin’.” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“They put him in the big room. 
I thought it would be best with all 
his friends an’ all. I bin keepin’ 
the door locked agin his relations and 
such. They come yisterdee. I 
wanted to wait till you got here, 
ma’am. He’s bin in there two days 

The servant unlocked a pair of 
large oak doors, and the two women 
stepped into the darkened room. 

“Them candles are a-bumin’ low 
agin. I bin keepin’ ’em lit but 
seems like they burn down mighty 
(juick. He’s over here by the grate, 
ma’am.” 

The women stopped suddenly and 
peered down into the black coffin. 
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The WoIves Were Howling at the Door , but Far 
Off Across the Snow-Covered Steppes the old 
Russian Peasant Heard the Tinkling of 


Sleigh Bells 

By HASAN VOKINE 

I T WAS cold in the fierce, heart- recrossed by the sinister shadows of 







FOREWORD 

S OME time during the latter part 
of May. 1924. I received a com¬ 
munication from a well-known 
publishing house, a communication 
sufficiently out of the ordinary to 
merit, my immediate attention. I had 
sold these publishers considerable fic¬ 
tion treating of the occult and super¬ 
natural; they wrote me to inquire if 
I were an actual student of the oc¬ 
cult, or if X had merely gone into the 
subject superficially to give more 
color to my stories. They intimated 
that there was a special reason back 
of their inquiry. 

I wrote back that I was a serious 
student of the occult, but that the 
more I studied it the more I found to 
learn and the more I realized that I 
had only scratched the surface of the 
subject. The publishers wrote back 
that they had been requested to get 
in touch with a student of the occult 
and to ask such a person to communi¬ 
cate immediately with Miss Sophie 
Delorme, Differdale House, Meadow- 
lawn. Lynbrook. (It is understood, 
of course, that I am using the ficti¬ 
tious names furnished in the manu¬ 
script written by Miss Delorme.) 


I was naturally interested and 
wrote to Miss Delorme at once. The 
lady informed me that she had a 
manuscript of about fifty thousand 
words which she had written to ex¬ 
plain an extremely strange matter 
that, had occurred in her neighbor¬ 
hood. She believed this story to be 
vitally important and insisted that 
she dared not entrust the manuscript 
to any other than a person instructed 
along occult lines, as she had every 
reason to believe that efforts would 
be made to reaeh and destroy the pa¬ 
pers before their message could be 
transmitted to the world. She asked 
me to call on her and take over the 
manuscript personally, and see to it 
that it was printed. 

I ascertained that Miss Delorme 
was a responsible person, quite able 
and willing to defray the costs of 
printing her book, in case it proved to 
be out of the line of the regular pub¬ 
lishing houses. I arranged to visit 
her home on June 18th, an easy mat¬ 
ter, as I found I could get there by 
subway. On June 18th, therefore, I 
walked across the fields to the great 
wall which she had described in her 
letters, and rang the hell of the bronze 
gate. From that moment, I began to 
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telling her how he was carrying out 
his dead father’s ideals to build real 
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INVADERS FROM THE DARK 


nearest here, and what denomination 

“There’s a Lutheran church three 
blocks away: that’s the nearest. But I 
don’t think you’d enjoy the preacher, 
really: he’s egotistical. 'When people 
give him clever suggestions about 
building up membership and so forth, 
he quite scorns them. Then there’s a 
Presbyterian church five blocks up the 
boulevard. Aurora and I go there. 
We find the people very congenial, 
and so appreciative of our efforts to 
build up the church. And our min¬ 
ister is such a nice little chap, not at 
all above listening to our advice when 
we try to help him with suggestions. 
Aurora! Why don’t you come down ? 
We might give Miss Delorme a cup of 
tea.” 

“I’ll be down as soon as I get my 
hair fixed,” called back the younger 
woman, in a far from agreeable voice. 

“Please don’t make any tea for 
me,” I murmured, getting to my feet 
hurriedly. “I must return at once. I 
really must. I don’t want to interrupt 
your ironing, and I have much to do 

Mrs. Differdale did not try to de- 

“I know just how that is,” she said 
with a very discernible effort to be 
agreeable. “I won’t detain you, of 
course.” Then with a sudden lower¬ 
ing of her voice: “Did you hear 
about the Princess Tchemova’s five 

“Oh, are there five!” I murmured. 

“Five great savage wolves,” af¬ 
firmed Mrs. Differdale, the soiled 
boudoir cap bobbing in asseveration. 
“And the quantities of meat they con¬ 
sume is simply unbelievable. One 
might almost suspect that the whole 
household ate nothing but meat,” she 
finished with gusto, her eyes rolling. 

“I believe Gus Stieger is pleased 
with his new customer,” I offered, 
lightly. 

“Naturally, Miss Delorme. But if 
she weren’t keeping those wolves well 


penned up in a strong cage on her 
grounds, one would feel nervous about 
having such a menagerie in the neigh¬ 
borhood. They must be frightful, 
ferocious beasts,” she shuddered. 

Just as we reached the front hall, 
Mrs. Arnold came down the stairs. 
She had removed the white curl-pa¬ 
pers and her unnaturally crimped 
hair lay in ropy locks across her 
forehead. A sweater of brilliant 
rose-color concealed part of a not 
especially fresh blouse. 

“I met the princess this morning, 
mother,” said Aurora, with an af¬ 
fected air. “She’s really very charm¬ 
ing. I had both girls with me, and 
she admired them so much. She says 
she simply adores children, and 
begged me to let her have them over 
to spend an afternoon with her when 
she’s settled. She was so attracted 
to Minna. But she told me that she 
thought Alice needed a more fatten¬ 
ing diet, that the child was growing 
too fast and getting too thin. She is 
certainly a delightful person,” de¬ 
clared Aurora, with a genteel simper. 

“She said she wanted ns to be over 
to tea some time, didn’t she, Au¬ 
rora?” Mrs. Differdale added, with a 
poorly done attempt at indifference. 
I could just feel her sense of impor¬ 
tance at having thus been singled out 
of the entire community for this sig¬ 
nal honor. 

“How lovely!” I said hypocrit¬ 
ically, and made my escape with diffi¬ 
culty after all, for both women pur¬ 
sued me out on to the piazza, talking 
about the Princess Tchemova’s beau¬ 
ty, her charm, her wealth, her poise, 
the social importance of her settling 
upon Meadowlawn as a place of per¬ 
manent residence. 

A s i turned up Gilman Street on my 
way home, I saw the princess’ 
limousine standing outside Owen’s 
little office, the chauffeur muffled al¬ 
most to the eyes in shaggy gray fur. 

I had sufficient curiosity—perhaps on 
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INVADERS FROM THE DARK 


T he Russian had removed her 
ermine cap and it now lay on her 
silken knees. The ermine cloak was 
thrown open, displaying the silken 
clinging draperies of her gown, which 
was girdled with a wide belt set with 
square diamonds surrounded with 
colored jewels in a barbaric and 
striking design. About her forehead 
was bound the golden ribbon I had 
seen that other night; the square-cut 
diamond twinkled and winked evilly 
at her every motion. Frightfully 
had taste for the simple occasion, but 
undeniably gorgeous and attractive. 

The door bell rang and Mrs. Dif- 
ferdale, throwing me a peculiar look, 
went to answer it. I heard and 
recognized a man’s voice. 

"Here’s the copy of that deed, 
Mrs. Differdale. I rushed it through 
just as quickly as I could, to get it 
to you this afternoon as you wished.” 

“Do come in and have a cup of 
tea,” urged she. “Miss Delorme’s 

“That is an inducement. Of 
course, I’ll have a cup of tea, if I 
can drink it with her,” laughed 
Owen, parting the portieres and smil¬ 
ing down upon us. 

“Ah, cJier ami,” cried the prin¬ 
cess, extending a jeweled hand and 
monopolizing Owen entirely, so that 
all he could do was to bow and smile 
at me across the room, “what a 
pleasure is this so unexpected meet¬ 
ing, to drink the friendly tea with 
you in the home of these so kind 

She caressed the two women with 
her green, glowing eyes, then turned 
her gaze full upon me. 

“What, Ow-een? You do not pay 
lo the Aunt Sophie your respects* 
Bad man! Go, at once, on the com¬ 
mand of Irma Andreyevna Tcher- 
nova, and kneel at the feet of Aunt 

Owen took immediate advantage 
of the order, which the Russian fla¬ 


vored with a peculiar smile at me, a. 
smile tinctured with irony and that 
confidence in her own entire com¬ 
mand of the situation that is so ex¬ 
asperating from one woman to an- 

Mrs. Differdale poured a cup of 
tea for the newcomer, and I caught 
an interchange of glances between 
her daughter and herself. 

“I would have invited my sister- 
in-law, Miss Delorme, but one doesn't 
exactly care to be snubbed more than 
two or three times.” suddenly burst 
out Mrs. Arnold with a vehemence 
that spoke of her having only wailed 
a fitting time to explode her bottled- 
np indignation. “Portia is so odd 
about going out socially.” and she 
shrugged her shoulders expressively, 
if inelegantly, under the clumsy 
velvet. 

“Oh, I’m sure Portia—Mrs. Differ¬ 
dale.” hastily corrected Owen, com¬ 
ing to the defense of the absent ac¬ 
cused with a warmth that did my 
heart good, “wouldn’t dream of snub¬ 
bing anybody, least of all her late 
husband’s people.” 

“How kind are the thoughts of 
Ow-een!” murmured the guest of 
honor, an expression of deep admira¬ 
tion on her oval face. “Always he 
wishes to think the best about every¬ 
body. Ah, we are not all so noble.” 
sighed she. For some reason, her 
green eyes still sought my face. 

Illogical on my part, if you will, 
but I could have slapped the prin¬ 
cess: her inference was by far too 
plain to be ignored by a friend of 
Portia’s. I jumped boldlv into the 
fray. 

“My niece is one of the kindest- 
hearted. noblest women I ever had the 
privilege of knowing, Mrs. Arnold. 
She would never dream of snubbing 
anybody. I’m sure you’ve misinter¬ 
preted her unwillingness to leave, her 
work, to which she is absolutely de¬ 
voted.” 


WEIKD TALES 


“What work can possibly keep a 
woman as occupied as Portia, so that 
she never goes out socially, dear Miss 
Delorme ? I’ve tried to let my daugh¬ 
ter-in-law know that she’s being 
frightfully gossiped about, staying in 
that great house all alone, doing Lord 
knows what.” 

“Whatever Mrs. Diffcrdale is occu¬ 
pied in doing must be of a splendid 
and worthwhile nature. Anybody who 
has the honor of her acquaintance 
knows that,” broke in Owen. 

He glanced quickly about the little 
circle and caught the subtly ironical 
smile of the Russian. I could see that 
be was slightly disconcerted by it. 

“Ow-ecn, we must all believe you 
too much interest’ in the mysterious 
lady, if you defend her so warmly,” 
accused Irma, shaking an index Unger 
at him merrily. 

Owen colored deeply. It was a be¬ 
trayal for those who were able to read 
the signs, but I do not think anyone 
but myself and the argus-eyed prin¬ 
cess translated that blush. Irma 
Tchernova did not. appear pleased, for 
through her parted lips I could see 
those white teeth set tightly together. 

“Mr. Edwardcs is quite right, 
princess, to defend my niece, exactly 
as I did. When you know her better, 
you will jump to her defense at the 
first word of criticism,” I exclaimed 
in quick refutal of the Russian’s innu- 

She turned her head ever so slowly, 
until her long, narrow eyes were full 
upon me. In the growing dusk it 
seemed to me that red light glinted 
across the oriental-looking orbs, and 
it disturbed me, affecting me most 
disagreeably. I was glad when the 


Alice, who suddenly thrust out 
one hand and made a snatch at the 
bonbons on the tea-table. 

Her mother slapped at the child's 
wrist, so that the candy tumbled 
helter-skelter over the embroidered 
tea-cloth and upon the carpet. It was 
the princess who intervened, her at¬ 
tention drawn from me to the minia¬ 
ture battle between mother and 
daughter. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Arnold, do let Alice 
have the bonbons! She love them so, ’ ’ 
cooed she. “And she is so thin, poor 
little one. If she were only like her 
sister, how glad I should be! But 
then, if she eat many bonbons, per¬ 
haps she will some time be round and 
rosy, eh, Alice?” 

She finished by taking a handful of 
the candy and filling the outstretched 
hands of Alice, who smirked her 
triumph. (Odious child! I cannot 
help it, even today.) 

I had finished my second cup of tea 
by this time, and felt no inclination 
to remain longer. I rose to my feet 
and observed that I had promised to 
be home by 5 o’clock. Owen stood up 
at once and offered to accompany me, 
if I would allow him. Then the prin¬ 
cess interfered, with honeyed sweet¬ 
ness that sickened me with an intui¬ 
tion of her depths of deception, for I 
was not deceived; I knew she did not 
like me. 

“Let me take you both in my car!” 
she cried with a semblance of spon¬ 
taneous enthusiasm. “Then, Ow-een, 
we shall both carry the dear Aunt 
Sophie to her home, and you shall see 
that Irma Andreycvna Tchernova is 
not kidnaped on her way back! Has 
not Irma the wonderful ideas?” 


momentary tension was broken by 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Hi Ling hesitated. 

‘ I have never told that to a living 
soul,'’ he said slowly. 

‘•Nevertheless, you must tell it. to 

“You would only smile,” said Hi 
Ling. ‘.‘You would hold my story up 
to ridicule, and if you did I would 
kill you. I should hate to do that. 
Never in my life has the blood of any 
animal been upon my hands.” 

“Scarcely a compliment,” drawled 
Steppling, “to call me an animal.” 

He was not angry. He merely made 
the comment to draw on conversation. 

“I meant no offense,” Hi Ling as¬ 
sured him. “I spoke the truth, for 
surely, if you are neither a fish nor a 
fowl, you must be an animal.” 

“You are right,” agreed Steppling. 
“I agree with you on every point. 
Therefore I think it but fitting that 
you tell me your story. ’ ’ 

Again Hi Ling hesitated. But 
finally he acquiesced. 

“■VT-EaRS ago,” Hi Ling began, "I 

1 lived in southern China. I was 
very wealthy. My ancestors had all 
contributed their share to the measure 
of my holdings. By profession I was 
a horticulturist. Even though forty 
years have passed, the glory of my 
gardens is still recounted through¬ 
out southern China in innumerable 
quaint tales of fantasy. I raised all 
sorts of flowers, but I specialized in 
jasmine, eglantine and wistaria blos¬ 
soms, particularly wistaria. I had a 
passion for the flowers, as great as 
that of any sultan for the veiled la¬ 
dies of his harem. So intent was I on 
the contemplation of my flowers, that 
I seldom left the garden. Sometimes 
I did not even return to my house to 
sleep. Instead, I reclined in a charm¬ 
ing grove at the back of my buildings, 
where I could hear the tinkle of a tiny 
rivulet, and where hundreds of gor¬ 
geous flowers breathed into the air a 
perfume that made me drowzy and 
caressed me to sleep. 


•' To me that garden was filled with 
soft-sweet voices. Flowers talk, or 
perhaps it would be more descriptive 
to say, they sing; but it is given to 
few people of earth to hear their 
wondrous melodies. Of this few, I 

"Day by day I studied the lan¬ 
guage of flowers. I became a hermit. 
As time went on I never left my gar¬ 
den. All else was forgotten in the 
contemplation of gorgeous orchids, 
sweet-scented jasmine and seductive 
eglantine. I forsook human life for 
floral, and in my renouncing I gained 
much. 

“In my garden there grew a single 
fragile flower, orchidlike in glory, but. 
of a species quite different from any 
I had ever chanced upon before. It. 
had the soft, warm color of a tea 
rose, with a tint of carmine faintly 
suggested in the petals, which were 
as velvet.soft as the cheek of a 
maiden. 

“By the hour I used to sit and 
listen to the sweet singing of that 
perfect flower. The tinkle of a fairi- 
bell would almost seem harsh by com¬ 
parison. Is it any wonder, then, that 
I fell in love with that flower? The 
wonder is that the flower seemed 
equally enamored of me. It. glowed 
more beauteously as I approached it. 
It- swayed toward me. As I put down 
my head to breathe of the exotic fra¬ 
grance, it gently caressed my lips, and 
the caress was softer than the kiss of 
the loveliest woman. 

“In time I grew to call the flower 
‘Dawn-Girl ’. No lover of romance was 
more enraptured by his dear one than 
I. That garden became for me a sa¬ 
cred place. Great peace stole into mi- 
heart. The miracle of love had been 
performed anew. Like night and day 
it goes on endlessly. When love dies 
out- on earth, then will the sun grow 
cold. 

“I was supremely happy, but my 
happiness was not to last. Into my 
life, as into the life of every man, 


















A Thug, a Physician, and a Mistake 


TREASURE 

By ALEXANDER J. SNYDER 


A S THE Staten Island ferry¬ 
boat neared the St. George 
slip, young Doctor Marsden 
left his scat in the smoking cabin and 
went out on the forward deck. His 
face broke into a smile of recognition 
as he perceived a trim, soldierly-erect 
old gentleman standing next the safe¬ 
ty gates as if desirous of leaving the 
boat as soon as she should be berthed. 
Marsden made his way to the side of 
the older man. 

“Hello, there. Doctor Fleming!” 
greeted Marsden. “How are things 
with you?” 

“Fine, thank you,” returned the 
older man. “I’ve just come from the 
Charity Hospital.” 

“Do j'ou come across anything 
worth while there?” asked Marsden, 
interested in the possibilities of find¬ 
ing an unusual case among the dregs 
of humanity that ebbed through the 
hospital doors. 

Doctor Fleming smiled at the 
younger man’s evident enthusiasm. 

“I came across something good this 
afternoon,” he said. “Biliary case. 
The man was a sailor. When I got 
hold of him he looked like a China¬ 
man. By the time I was through with 
him I took three—” 

The loud and musical clank of the 
windlass reeling in the hawser of the 
ferryboat kept the next few words 
from the ears of a seedy individual, 
who, leaning against a near-by stan¬ 
chion, had absorbed the latter part 
of the conversation. As the gates 
swung aside, he strained forward to 
catch further words. 


“—regular ‘pearls’. Beauties! I 
have them with me,” said the elderly 
gentleman, touching his breast pocket. 
“Well, I’m bound for home. I’ll say 
good-bye before we’re separated in 
this crowd.” 

The eavesdropper grinned mirth¬ 
lessly as he followed the old surgeon. 
Bull Evans at his best had never made 
an attractive figure, and now. down 
at heel, unshaved, unshorn and rag¬ 
ged, he was positively repulsive. 

“Gor’ bli’ me if ’e don’t deserve 
it,” he muttered, shaking his head to 
emphasize the fact to himself. 
“A-gougin’ of charity patients that 
wye! Three pearls, eh? An’ orf a 
Chink sailor! A Kanaka, more like. 
Hi’ll keep me heye on ’im, thinks I.” 

Following Doctor Fleming to a Sta¬ 
pleton car, he boarded it and settled 
himself in a far comer. He pulled 
his faded slouch hat deeper over his 
eyes, and erected a discarded newspa¬ 
per as a barricade between himself 
and the eyes of the man he was trail¬ 
ing. A block beyond the doctor’s 
alighting place, he swung off the mov¬ 
ing car and again shadowed his man. 

B ull, evans found his vigil irk¬ 
some, out there in the dark, 
crouched beneath the window of the 
doctor’s study. The lamp on the desk 
illumined a stethoscope, several books, 
an inkwell, and the desk-blotter on 
which they lay. Beyond the compass 
of the desk top, the rest of the room 
was in comparative darkness. The 
motionless figure of the doctor leaned 
attentively, eyes shaded from the 
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The Shadow of the Guillotine Hung 
Over an American Courtroom 


BACK from DUST 

By FRANK K. SHAW 
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IN WEIRD TALES NEXT MONTH 

THE LIP 

By ARTHUR STYRON 
A Remarkable Tale of Insanity 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS APRIL FIRST 







I HAD been told by a more experi¬ 
enced officer than myself that 
only a fool would attempt the 
passage of Nciba Desert after 10 
o’clock in the morning. No white 
man, afoot, could bear up under the 
terrible heat, and there are few Do¬ 
minican mules that can carry with 
ease a bulk as great as mine. Neiba 
Desert, in the heart of the tropics, is a 
hundred feet below the level of the 

But what youngster ever listened 
to the advice of his elders! I never 
had, and because I did not in this in¬ 
stance, I qualified for the first rank 
among fools. 

We, a tenderfoot pharmacist’s mate 
and myself, left Barahona at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, intent on reaching 
Las Salinas in time to make the cross¬ 
ing in the cool of the morning. We 
rode a pair of Dominican mules that 
were too small for us. But, even so, 
we should have made it, had we not 
tarried overlong in Cabral to listen to 
the raucous cries of the natives in the 
marketplace—until it was 8 o’clock 
by the sun. 

We pulled out finally, after break¬ 
fasting on Dominican coffee, which is 
nectar fit for the gods after one has 
acquired the taste for it. We reached 


the branching of the road at about 9, 
and it was 10 o’clock exactly when 
we gave the mules their last chance 
at water just Neibaward from Las 
Salinas. We filled our canteens there, 
after which we gave our mounts a 
breathing space ere we struck out 
through the thorn-tree studded waste 
of sand. 

I shall never forget that momentous 
first glance toward Neiba. Just be¬ 
hind us to the south were the broad 
reaches of the Bahoruco mountains, 
while away ahead we could see the 
blue outline of the distant Cordilleras. 
We could not see the town of Neiba 
because of the fringe of palm-trees 
which hide her from view, even as 
they disclose her whereabouts. Even 
at that distance, which must have 
been very great, we could see that 
the palm-trees bowed and beckoned 
to us, as if they urged us ahead with 
promises of hospitality upon arrival. 

We started blithely on our way. My 
companion was a pharmacist’s mate 
in Uncle Sam’s navy, and we talked 
of some of his queer experiences in 
hospital wards during the war, I re¬ 
member. This was during the first 
hour, only, of the crossing. There 
was a dim trail through the sand, and 
the dust came up in clouds, filling our 
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WEIRD TALES 


“You are in Neiba. Yes, he got in 
all right. We brought you in. after 
tracking you halfway to Lake Enri- 
quillo, toward which, leaving the trail, 
you were wandering. You were un¬ 
conscious, flat on the desert floor, and 
licking up sand with your swollen 
tongue, which, sticking through be¬ 
tween your teeth, was so big that it 
wouldn’t carry the sand into your 
mouth! It kept rolling off your 


tongue and yon mumbled to yourself 
as if cursing. I caught the words 
‘cattle’ and ‘shadows’. Then you hit 
me in the mouth. That’s all!” 

It was enough. 



THE DARK POOL 

By FRANCIS HARD 

It lies beneath a sunless sky, 

Deep in the entrails of a bog; 

Gnarled willows hide it, lifting high 

Their tortured arms; and never frog, 

Nor newt, nor toad, nor dragonfly 
Dare come within its deadly fog. 

For evil spirits there are bound 

Within its slime: an impious rune 

They chant, nor is there other sound 
But wicked whispers, out of tune. 

As un-dead things that there lie drowned 
Obscenely mutter to the moon. 

The nightshade petals in its dank 
And fetid vapors darkly bloom; 

Black orchids on its silent bank 
Insinuate a sick perfume; 

And from its depths ooze up the rank 
And gassy stenches of the tomb. 

For potencies of witchcraft fell 
Are buried in its slimy bed, 

And deathly blasphemies that well 
And bubble up with grisly dread. 

From things that in its waters dwell— 

From things that died, but are not 




THE HAUNTING EYES 



Richardson 


Author of “The Voice of EuphenM' 


O UTSIDE, the winter wind 
howls its way across the 
prison walls and beats 
against my casement. The cell is 
cold and damp. The smoking 
lamp intensifies the shadows that 
lurk above me, beneath me, about me. 
The march of the death watch past 
my door is the only sound within this 
dark, dank hole. I am alone, alone; 
but it is not loneliness I fear. It is 
Lucretia—the Lucretia I loved, be¬ 
trayed and murdered. God! I feel 
the grip of her power reaching from 
the world beyond, wreaking its terri¬ 
ble vengeance. Her eyes, those lim¬ 
pid, mild blue eyes of hers! How 
they search my very soul tonight! 
How they have always searched me, 
accused me, cursed me! Lucretia! 
I must write to break the spell. I 
must write or I shall go mad, mad; 
and it is madness I fear, not the 
death that awaits me. Lucretia, 
Lucretia, spare me! I have told it 
all. I will tell it again. Will that 
not be atonement sufficient? God in 
heaven, who gave me the sinister 
power that wrought my destruction 
and Lucretia’s, hold off for tonight 
the spirit that possesses me! Let me 
forget! For a moment let me forget! 


While I write, I am calmer. Lu¬ 
cretia does not reach me. How many 
times by the ghastly light of this 
lamp I have written the story, to de¬ 
stroy it the next morning! At day¬ 
break tomorrow death will bring sur¬ 
cease; so tonight I write for the last 
time, and the record will remain to 
purge my soul of its guilt. I write 
to speed by the hours that must pass 
before I am led to the death chamber 
and set free from this anguish. What 
lies beyond I do not know, but it will 
not be this. Merciful God, it can¬ 
not be this! 

What a simple, happy thing was 
that youth of mine spent in the little 
town that progress passed by! In 
the center of my life, as far back as 
I can remember, was Lucretia. A 
boxwood hedge separated our an¬ 
cestral homes, but nothing came be¬ 
tween our love. Here in the mid¬ 
night quiet of this cell, it does not 
seem possible that the man who com¬ 
mitted the crime for which I am to 
die at daybreak could once have been 
the boy who loved Lucretia with all 
the purity of his boy heart. And yet 
in that boy lay the roots of the power 
that has brought me to this wretched 
end. All my life I had loved and 
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Lessons I had helped her learn she 
was using from the spirit world to 
entrap me, to enslave me. I was be¬ 
ing hypnotized here on the spot 
where twice I had hypnotized Lucre- 
tia. There were, however, no hands 
to hold me in their iron grip. Prom 
the churchyard I fled to my room, 
locked the door and remained all 
night in an agony of fear. The next 
day, instead of going to my office, I 
went to the country, dreading the re¬ 
turn of darkness, haunted by fore¬ 
bodings horrible, torturing. Before 
dusk I returned to my room, having 
approached the house from the side 
that did not lead by the cemetery. 
In my room, however, as I sat be¬ 
neath the glare of lights, there came 
to me no sense of safety. I do not 
know just what time it was that I 
heard again the dirgelike voice of 
Lucretia. 

“You cannot do it. You cannot do 
it,” came the ghastly chant, and I 
felt in the room a pervading pres¬ 
ence, a force against which I battled 
in vain. “Confess, confess!” I 
heard in terror. “Repeat these 
words, ‘I murdered . . .!’ ” 

With a gigantic effort, I threw 
open the door, sped down the steps 
and out into the night. Like a mad¬ 
man I ran through the streets of the 
city, disdaining public conveyances. 
Almost swooning from exhaustion, I 
reached at last my office building, 
and, fearing to encounter the opera¬ 
tor of the lift, climbed the eight 
flights of stairs that led to the suite 
occupied by our firm. Not for a 
moment during that wild rush for 
safety had I not been aware of the 
tenacious presence of Lucretia. Her 
power was increasing, increasing. 
Despite my confused mental state, I 
seemed to know that my only hope 
lay in reaching the office before my 
will completely succumbed to the 
force sending its tentacles from be¬ 
yond to destroy me. With clammy, 


trembling fingers, I fitted my key 
into the lock. Then, banging the 
door behind me, I locked it from 
within and threw the inner key out 
of the window. 

For the present at least, the spirit 
of Lucretia was powerless to make 
me confess my deed to others. It was 
not likely that at this hour knocking 
or calling from the great height at 
which I had placed myself would at¬ 
tract either passers-by or the opera¬ 
tor who snoozed in his lift. This the 
spirit seemed to know, for, though in 
a moment I must have been complete¬ 
ly in its power, I remained all night 
in the office, evidently quiescent. 
When I awoke from the trance, the 
first I had ever experienced, I lay 
huddled on the floor, stiff and miser¬ 
able, my heart pounding, my nerves 
jangling. What happened during 
the unconscious hours I do not know, 
though, like a horrible nightmare, I 
seemed to remember rehearsing again 
and again the details of the crimes I 
had committed. Waves of anguish 
swept over me as I realized how help¬ 
less I, the invincible, the superman, 
had become. The spirit that had 
conquered my will would come agaiq, 
and ultimately there would be re¬ 
vealed to the world all the baseness 
I had kept behind the portals of my 
consciousness. 

“/"'VH, god!” I tried to pray, but the 
words choked me. What right 
had the murderer of Lucretia to ask 
to be spared the fury of her ven¬ 
geance! At the lavatory I bathed 
my eyes, and when the first clerk 
opened the door of the office, I de¬ 
scended, this time by way of the lift. 
In the alley that separated our office 
building from another, I found the 
key I had thrown out of the window. 
All day I walked the streets, trying 
to clear my mind for the ordeal of 
the night. Twice now the spirit had 
returned, each time at precisely the 







A Fearsome Tale Is 


THE 

HEADLESS HORROR 

By ROBERT EUGENE ULMER 


W HAT makes my hand tremble 
so? You wonder why one so 
young should appear so old 
and haggard? And the gray in my 
hair—the lines of my face? Perhaps, 
too, you notice a furtive, hunted man¬ 
ner about my movements? Nervous¬ 
ness, my friends. You would like to 
hear about it? 

Well, then, gentlemen, I shall tell 
you the story, for the rain is beating 
without and we cannot travel in such 
weather. Come closer, and hug the 
fire, for the tale of the headless hor¬ 
ror will make your blood run cold. 

You must understand that I have 
always been very superstitious, with 
a marked tendency toward spiritual¬ 
ism and the pursuit of weird ambi¬ 
tions and hobbies. One of these, in 
my younger days, involved a human 
head—that of a murderer famed in 
history, the assassin of a national fig¬ 
ure. This murderer had been hanged, 
and the head, horribly severed, was 
sent to the government for preserva¬ 
tion. It happened that I was the pro¬ 
prietor of an embryo museum; and 
when I heard of the head, I resolved 
to add it to my collection, foreseeing 
the big help it would mean for my in¬ 
stitution. 

However, I had competition. One 
of my friends, engaged in the same 
work, also desired the head. So we 
both set out together, each resolved 
to possess the prize. There was noth¬ 
ing of bitterness in our relations, for 
Bergman and I had been associated. 


in friendly intercourse, for many 
years, and always maintained sincere 
mutual regard. Our common desire 
at this time partook of good-natured 
rivalry, and nothing of ill-will. The 
one who obtained the head would have 
the other’s good wishes. 

We came to our destination. After 
much formality and red tape we final¬ 
ly were permitted to view the head, 
preserved in a large jar of alcohol. 
The murderer in life had been a pro¬ 
nounced brunette, with a silken mus¬ 
tache, glistening like a raven’s back; 
brows of fierce concentration and 
force; and hair that was thick and 
wavy. He had been a handsome fel¬ 
low, evidently; but the action of the 
preservative had turned the counte¬ 
nance to a ghastly yellow hue; the 
hair, brows, and mustache were a 
faded henna. What made the thing 
more repulsive was that the container 
was too small for the head, and the 
nose was pressed flat against the glass, 
while the staring eyes had taken on a 
watery, colorless complexion. The 
neck, crudely severed and mangled, 
was marked with swollen and burst 
arteries, while sections of the wind¬ 
pipe and other organs streamed from 
the ragged edges, floating gently in 
the fluid. 

I regarded the object with super¬ 
stitious veneration. I confess, too, a 
creepy sensation, and a strengthening 
of my occult sensibilities. 

We then opened our subject. It 
was days before we persuaded the 
127 
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A Radio Horror, Created by a Mad Brain, 
Menaced the Wor Id IVith Destruction 


The Electronic Plague 

By EDWARD HADES 


T HE Electronic Plague, that in¬ 
fernal and unparalleled blight 
which spread over the country 
on the evening of September 10, 1935, 
just after nightfall when everybody 
was tuning up the radio—casting 
street and house into utter darkness, 
stopping completely the machinery of 
civilization, and striking tens of thou¬ 
sands of persons unconscious, hun¬ 
dreds of them never to awake—the 
Electronic Plague has never been 
satisfactorily explained to the public. 
Pew know the true story. Officials 
of the War Department have, locked 
securely away in their most secret 
vault, Hie device that caused the woful 
disaster, and with it a document, the 
confession of Dr. Alexander Gnash, 
its inventor, who himself died in the 
plague. His niece, Ruth Palmer, 
understands how it happened; and 
there is one other, Urban Woodward. 
Ruth and Urban are married and 
never mention the matter except at 
an intimate family gathering, when 
the family, only a year old, merely 
gurgles and does not comprehend. 

It happened in the queerest way. 
Urban had been humming sweetly 
along at a modest twenty-five miles an 
hour, watching his speedometer in an¬ 
ticipation of the instant when it 
should register a total of 500 miles. 
He had promised the salesman to go 
those first 500 miles very slowly; but 
he had promised himself to cover the 
501st mile at the maximum. Now the 
numbers were hovering at 499, about 
to change; his impatient foot was 


yearning to push the accelerator into 
the floor. At the crucial moment his 
engine calmly died, for no reason at 
all that Urban was aware of. 

With mock savageness he shook the 
steering wheel and glared at the 
futile, unmoving figures. Genuinely 
disappointed at the failure of his 
climax but still able to laugh, he exer¬ 
cised the starter—with no result. Not 
a sound came as he pressed and 
pressed and pressed again. 

Then gradually his lights went out. 
Beyond question there was something 
wrong, and his disappointment 
changed to annoyance and alarm. He 
was already half an hour late for an 
engagement. Desperately he took out 
his flashlight, intending to investi¬ 
gate; his flashlight, too, went out im¬ 
mediately after he turned it on. 
Striking matches, he opened the hood 
—a mere formality, for he knew noth¬ 
ing about the motor. It looked just 
as usual to him. 

Here was a pretty fix! He was still 
two miles away from Hawkspit, where 
lived his friend “Elaine the fair, 
Elaine the lovable.” 

He sat on the running board and 
considered ways and means. If an¬ 
other automobile wonld come along 
and render first aid—but nothing 
passed from either direction. Sud¬ 
denly he remembered going by sev¬ 
eral stalled machines before he him¬ 
self had stalled. There seemed to be 
an epidemic of engine trouble over 
here in Jersey. 
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T hey talked, while a rose and gray 
dawn revealed the earth to them 
again. Urban went for his machine; 
it ran as if nothing had happened to 
it, and was now awaiting them by the 
roadside. 

“Let us get started,” he was say- 
“I should think you would despise 

“On account of your uncle? But 
you had nothing to do with all that. 
I love you and you love me. Tour 
uncle was a cruel and decadent man, 
but he is dead. It was a narrow 
escape, but we loved each other, and 
our love kept us alive. ... I 
have been through fire and earth¬ 
quake in my time, through flood and 
cyclone. I lived through the influenza 
epidemic, and now the Electronic 
Plague. Nothing can kill me.” 

“It is possible,” she ventured, 
“that all the rest of mankind is 

“ And only we two living ? Hardly. 
You shall see.” 

At that moment a folded newspaper 
described an arc and dropped upon 
the porch, while the carrier continued 
on his way with a whistle. 

‘' That fellow at least is a survivor. 
And the morning paper comes as 
usual, to tell us all about it. On 
Doomsday, I verily believe, the papers 
will be issued with full accounts of 
the event, and lists of the sheep and 
the goats.” 

He opened it eagerly, and they read 
of a mystified country, interrupted 
wheels, unconscious people, thousands 
stricken, hundreds estimated as dead, 
but many recovering, and affairs in 
general struggling back to proper 
functioning. 


“This is stupendous,” she grieved. 
“I feel as if I were in some way re¬ 
sponsible. ’ ’ 

“You shall never be connected with 
it,” he said with conviction. “We 
are the only two who know, and we 
need never say a word, though I 
know a newspaper man who would 
be grateful for the tip.” 

“This will haunt me all my life. I 
must tell. I shall never be merry 
again as long as I live. Better if I 
had died too. . . .” 

“Prom now on you shall be happy, 
for you are going to enjoy life, with 
me,” he consoled her. “Why, many 
a time I have felt ready to lie down 
and die, and instead packed up and 
started for some other spot on the 
earth. Civil-engineering in Central 
America . . . with the marines 

in Haiti . . . teaching in the 
Philippines . . . back home to 
Illinois and the farm ... off 
again to Texas oil fields . . . 
just as soon as existence staled and 
the joy of living evaporated, with me 
it has been away to pastures new 
seeking happiness.” 

“I shall never be happy,” she in- 

“You shall. Try it with me. 
Here, selling stock in New York, I 
have been successful and contented. 
Married to you, everything will be 
perfect- Why, dear, we love each 
other, and that settles it. Come. I 
shall marry you, in spite of your 
mood, no matter what you say. ’ ’ 

And so it was. . . . Later in 

the day, having attended to their per¬ 
sonal affairs, they found a moment to 
discuss what was to be done about the 
disaster. They deemed it best to re¬ 
port the matter to authorities at 
AVashington. The War Department 
took control and ordered secrecy. 
That was all; except that certain 
knowing ones declare that the United 
States can now enforce peace among 
the nations, and that there will never 
be another war. 
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Benton and Otter drew their auto¬ 
matics for the close fighting, and 
rushing into the contending battlers, 
they began firing at the dog-faced 
savages, one after another in rapid 
succession. Sharon imitated their ex¬ 
ample, and the three guides also fol¬ 
lowed in the attack. 

The immediate danger within the 
walls was again disposed of, and Ben¬ 
ton, with the others, ascended to the 
top of the wall where the fighting men 
of Teeheemen were gathered resisting 
the efforts of the dog-faced Bavages 
who were swarming before the city. 

The dog men, in addition to their 
spears and bows, were carrying thou¬ 
sands of long poles, which they had 
brought to use in scaling the walls. 
Benton and Otter, when they reached 
the top of the wall, saw one of the 
attempts made to scale the wall at a 
point a hundred yards to the right 
of the stone gate. 

Dog-faced savages carrying a dozen 
pole ladders rushed toward the wall. 
Several of their number went down 
with arrows in their vitals from the 
unerring bows of the men of Teehee¬ 
men. The poles were finally lodged 
against the top of the outer wall and 
the dog-faced men with their daw- 
equipped hands and feet ran up the 
poles with the agility of squirrels. 

The warriors of Teeheemen gath¬ 
ered at that point to resist the assault. 
Terrific battling took place for sev¬ 
eral minutes before the men of Tee¬ 
heemen were successful in throwing 
down the pole ladders. The savages 
who had gained the top of the wall 
fought with indescribable fury, and 
several of the men of Duros were slain 
before their assailants were forced 
back into the plain before the outer 
wall. Three score of the savages 
rushed close to the wall and attempted 
again to raise the long poles into po¬ 
sition for climbing. 

The enormous stones that had been 
hoisted to the walls by the men of 


Teeheemen came into good use. Sev¬ 
eral of the large ones were released 
and crashed upon the laboring sav¬ 
ages at the base of the wait A dozen 
of the dog-faced men met death from 
the crushing weights before they 
could reach the zone of safety. 

A lull occurred in the attack, fol¬ 
lowing this assault. The thousands 
of men of Ugu withdrew and rested. 
Benton and Otter had an opportunity 
to study the situation. 

“They are preparing for a deter¬ 
mined assault on the gateway,” said 
Benton, giving his analysis of the 
movements that were taking place sev¬ 
eral hundred yards before the main 
entrance to the cily. 

“It appears so,” Otter agreed. 

After half an hour had passed, one 
of the chief captains of the men of 
Ugu approached closer to the city 
wall and spoke in a loud voice. 

“Men of Duros, men of Teeheemen, 
the warriors of Ugu are going to cap¬ 
ture your city. In two suns, King 
Ugu of the river dwellers will sacri¬ 
fice the white queen and a white male 
of her kind to the spirits of the river 
and prepare a great feast from their 
bodies. The men of Teeheemen can¬ 
not resist the gods of the river men 
when they have been pleased by the 
offerings made by King Ugu. The 
gods of the river fight with the men 
of Ugu. The men of Teeheemen may 
live much longer if they will surren¬ 
der now and again become subject to 
the men of Ugu.” 

Duros and Gomo, who had joined 
with Benton and Otter, listened to the 
offer of the captain of Ugu with 

Duros started to reply, but his ef¬ 
fort was cut short by the report of 
Otter’s rifle, and the captain of the 
men of Ugu fell with a bullet in his 
forehead. 

“That’s my method of arguing 
with those dogs,” remarked Otter. 
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father and bring him to her. Otter, 
Benton and Holton went into an ad¬ 
jacent room and removed their clothes 
and wrung the water from them. 

A half hour later, Gomo returned, 
piloting Roderick Sharon to the room 
of his daughter. There was a joyful 
outcry from the girl as she rushed to 
the arms of her father. For a long 
time they stood, clasped in each oth- 

At the approach of Holton and the 
others they broke apart, and Sharon 
extended his hand with expressions of 
thanks to each of the three. 

“But for you heroic gentlemen,” 
he said, “Rosalie and I should never 
have been reunited.” 

“You owe us no thanks,” Holton 
insisted. “We have done for you 
only what any men of red blood would 
have done. The danger of our posi¬ 
tion is not yet past. Gomo informs 
us that the men of Ugu are so over¬ 
whelming in numbers that they may 
break into the city upon their next 
assault. The chief of these people, 
Duros, has decided to act upon a 
former suggestion made by us and re¬ 
move all of the noncombatants from 
the city into the recesses of the hollow 
mountain. Should it happen that the 
assault of the men of Ugu can no 
longer be resisted, then the army of 
Teeheemen can retreat through the 
streets to the entrance of the hollow 
mountain. They can hold the narrow 
entrance for weeks if it is necessary 
and thus allow the main body of the 
people time to effect an exodus into 
the fertile woods and plains of the 
adjoining country. I suggest, Sharon, 
that you and your daughter accom¬ 
pany the noncombatants.” 

“We shall do so if you deem it 
best,” he agreed. “I am but a poor 
fighter myself.” 

Otter and Benton, with Gomo, left 
the chamber and proceeded toward 
the wall of the city in the vicinity of 
the stone gate. Holton paused for a 


moment until the arrival of the war¬ 
riors who had been detailed by Gomo 
to accompany Sharon and his daugh¬ 
ter into the mountain. “But what 
will become of you?” Rosalie asked, 
walking beside Holton as her father 
followed the warriors. 

“I am going to help defend the 
walls of the city of Teeheemen,” he 
answered. 

“You will be in danger,” she in¬ 
sisted, “and you have already done 
enough for these people.” 

“But they are my friends,” he 
said. “Iam ready to sell my life for 
friends if necessary.” 

“Are you more willing to do that 
than to preserve it for some who 
might be more than friends?” she 
questioned. 

They paused in the corridor along 
which they had been walking. His 
eyes searched the ones she turned to 
meet his gaze. 

"What do you mean, Rosalie,” he 
queried, “by people who might be 
more than friends?” 

A queer little smile played upon 
her upturned features as his hand 
touched her shoulder. 

“I mean,” she replied softly, “just 

For a moment they stood while the 
footsteps of the others receded. He 
caught her in his arms for an instant 
and pressed a kiss upon her red lips. 

“I never thought that such could 
be,” he said, “but I have wished for 
this moment since I first saw you by 
the river before the prison caves." 

“I have known it from the day you 
came to my rescue,” she replied. 

Together they continued along the 
corridor until they reached the front 
court of the temple. Prom there they 
joined the others waiting outside. 

15 

XXfHEN Holton arrived at the top 
' » of the wall near the gate of the 
city, he found Benton and Otter. The 
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two had completed plans for giving 
the contemplated assault of the claw 
men a determined and destructive re¬ 
sistance. 

Of the bombs that had been left 
with Duros, Benton gave two each to 
Otter and Holton and allowed Duros 
to retain two. Gomo was given the 
other and Benton retained the two 
that he had carried with him in the 
last trip to the royal cavern of Ugu. 

The five took positions about one 
hundred yards apart on the top of 
the wall. 

A quarter of a mile away the vast 
horde of dog-faced men was arrang¬ 
ing for what was intended to be the 
last and overwhelming assault upon 
the walls of the city. 

At a signal the watchers on the 
walls of Teeheemen saw more than 
twenty thousand of the savages come 
streaming toward the walls of the city. 
The second that the advancing host 
came into rifle range, the three whites 
with their guides began picking off 
the leaders. 

Not dismayed by the loss of so 
many, the savages continued in their 
rush until the entire horde was at the 
foot of the walls, attempting to place 
their scaling poles in position. 

The minute that the horde was 
crowded close against the walls, Ben¬ 
ton cast one. of his bombs into the 
thickest of the rabble before his sector 
of the wall. The spectacle that ac¬ 
companied the explosion was horrify¬ 
ing. Hundreds of savages were 
killed, and greater numbers were 
stunned. 

At another point along the wall, 
Otter cast one of his bombs with even 
more devastating effect, and almost 
immediately thereafter Holton hurled 
his deadly missile into a concentrated 
mob of savages before the wall where 
he was stationed. Duros and Gomo 
hurled their bombs after Holton. 

The courage of the remaining war¬ 
riors of Ugu was admirable. In the 


face of horrifying casualties they 
continued their attempt to scale 
the walls. The other bombs, except 
one in the possession of Benton, were 
cast into the mass of men below. At 
the explosion of the last one, the dog 
men appeared stunned by the resist¬ 
ance and began to retreat. 

The men of Teeheemen poured from 
the city, leaving only enough men to 
man the walls in the event of a return 
attack of the enemy. They fell upon 
the wounded men before the walls 
and dispatched their enemies by the 
hundreds. 

The army of Ugu withdrew to its 
old position. Benton, Otter, Holton 
and Duros held a council of war. 

“Our supply of bombs is exhaust* 
ed,” Benton informed the chieftain 
of the Teeheemen. “We can no longer 
depend on saving the city in that 
manner. If we had a hundred of them 
we could exterminate the people of 
Ugu.” 

“They are still too powerful for us 
to attempt to resist their onslaughts 
with what few rifles we have,” said 
Holton. “The front that we have to 
defend is entirely too long. If wo 
could narrow our front we might 
think of continued successful resist¬ 
ance. Those devils out there are 
blessed with an unusual amount of 
grit. If they make another drive such 
as the last, they are bound to come in¬ 
side, and the men of Duros are so out¬ 
numbered that the result cannot help 
but prove fatal.” 

Duros, who had remained silent, 
then spoke. 

“Duros agrees with the white gods,” 
he said. ‘ ‘ Duros loves the city of Tee¬ 
heemen and would gladly die if by so 
doing he could save the city and his 
people. But Duros knows that such 
would not be the case. Duros does 
not like to retreat, but that is the only 
way he can save his valuable warriors. 
He can lead his army through the hol¬ 
low mountain into the jungle beyond. 
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The Welcome This Convict Received Was 
Not What He Had Expected 

Grisley’s Reception 

By WILLIAM SANFORD 

Author of “ Hootch ” and "The Scarlet Night ” 


OE GRISLEY, convicted wife 
slayer, and more beast than man, 
was making his escape from a 
life sentence in prison. 

He had served a little more than a 
year, and hardly for a moment during 
all that time was his mind free from 
the thought of escape. Then the 
knowledge that perhaps he was to es¬ 
cape came to him suddenly, when one 
day a woman, associate of his in by¬ 
gone days, came to the cells and began 
to pass out small cakes to the prison¬ 
ers. She was accompanied by the war¬ 
den, who seemed quite free from any 
suspicion as to who she really was—a 
woman of the underworld. 

Although Grisley did not know it, 
the visitor, who had once been his 
woman, and wanted him again for 
her mate, had been working for his 
escape for some time. Posing as one 
interested in the welfare of prisoners, 
she had made many visits to the pris¬ 
on with cakes, fruit and magazines, 
until at last she gained the utter con¬ 
fidence of the warden, and the edibles 
were not probed into for possible tools 
for escape, and she was allowed to dis¬ 
tribute them to the prisoners herself. 

It was after her third personal visit 
to the cells that Grisley, eagerly 
breaking open his cake for that which 
he knew he would sometime find, drew 
forth a tiny saw with an edge that 
would bite into the hardest steel—an 
edge cut into steel itself as hard as 
criminal ingenuity could produce. 

The visits of the woman continued. 


Other saws came to Grisley, that he 
might always work with keen tools. 
He concealed these tiny instruments 
in the mattress of his bed, when dan¬ 
ger was near. He worked only when 
he was doubly positive that he would 
not be detected. He covered up his 
efforts with soap, over which he 
rubbed dust. 

The work on the bars of his window 
passed day by day unnoticed. And 
work was slow, for the bars were 
tough, and even those saws in which 
so much skill had been used bit only 
little by little into the hard steel. It 
was a full month before Grisley had 
completed the work. The bars of the 
window on one side had been sawed 
completely through, flush to the wall; 
on the other side they had been sawed 
almost through, so that Grisley knew 
he could bend them back when the 
time came to escape. 

And now with the prison clock toll¬ 
ing the hour of 2 in the morning, and 
with the knowledge, conveyed by a 
note in one of the cakes, that the 
woman would be waiting not far from 
the outer wall of the prison with an 
automobile, Grisley was ready. He 
knew the woman would be there. He 
had given her the sign that it would 
be about 2 o’clock in the morning; 
had given it to her when she had 
called late the previous afternoon— 
the sign she had been waiting for ever 
since he had got the note. 

Grisley had tied all his bed clothing 
together, and into the crook of the al- 
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The Soul-Catching Cord 

(Continued from page 36) 


The bony hands raised to the skull, 
took it off and made a desperate at¬ 
tempt to hurl it at him. The skull 
clung to the blackened fingers as if 
magnetized. 

Before the scholar had completed 
the diagram, the skeleton fell to the 
ground. It moved feebly, until dark¬ 
ness screened it from him. 

Then out of the night came a final 
mournful and piteous cry, “Oh, spare 
me, and give back the cord of my 

As if in answer came the clear 
early-morning call of a vendor of 
greens, the first always of the day, 
‘Mai shia tsait Mai shia tsai!” The 
world, the world of restless, moving, 
everyday life, of reality, was upon 

Overcome by a drowziness that was 
almost a swoon, Moh-chien sank back 
with a groan and lost consciousness. 
His hand relaxed on the cold, braided 
cord in his pocket. 

I t was broad daylight when the 
scholar awoke. As he opened his 
eyes he saw a knot of people sur¬ 
rounding a young woman—the wife. 
They had picked her up from the 
floor, where he had last seen her, and 

braided horsehair cord from around 
her neck. She was pale, and her head 
lolled back. On her throat were great 
livid bruises. 

A young man, frightened and 
breathless, was chafing her hands. No 
one paid the least attention to Moh- 

The girl-wife showed no signs of 
life; and they carried her to the 
family hall, where stood the shrine. 
Her husband kowtowed before the 
god, and burned silver and gold-foil 


spirit money. He lighted two candles. 

At that moment Moh-chien spoke, 

“All that is unnecessary. She is 
not dead. Here—I have the cord that 
holds her soul.” 

He felt in his pocket for the cold 
bit of braided rope. But the cord 

Yet, in proof of his first statement, 
the wife stirred. She sighed and 
muttered, “Lead on Vaung Tsan, 
Thartha. And I will—will—” 

‘ * Will— not —follow! ’ ’ 

The scholar completed her sentence 
with forcible distinctness. 

“What?” ejaculated an elderly 
man, a neighbor. 1 * This is more than 
strange! The old wife, Vaung Tsan, 
used to live here! Why, she died 
just before you were married! She 
hanged herself, three years ago I 
Yes!” 

The man became visibly more ex¬ 
cited. 

“Yes, it was just three years ago 
last night! I remember, because it 
was the third day of the mid-autumn 
festival. In that room, Mei-An, Tha- 
tha —in your bedroom. ’ ’ 

The young husband knelt by his 
wife with tender remorsefulness. 
But gone from her were the shadowy 
vapors of Ch’i. She smiled weakly 
back. Then they both turned toward 
the old scholar, as if subconsciously 
aware that there, at their side, stood 
their deliverer. 

Before either of them could speak, 
he, too, smiled. His faded, far-seeing 
eyes were gentle. He picked up his 
traveler’s staff and left the house. 

It was still some ten li to his home, 
a village not far from the city of 
Soochow. 
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of the openings the Mongulions had 
unwittingly established. 

Aided by these unholy powers of 
evil, the Mongulions had dominated, 
even as they had planned, all other 
races, reduced them to conditions of 
abject servitude, and were, in turn, 
subjugated by the Lords of the Dark 
Pace, through sheer will-energy alone. 

So, reduced to conditions wherein 
they were less than beasts, the Aerth- 
ons had remained, prey to their fiend¬ 
ish conquerors, subjected to such 
treatments as even now, while I write, 
sicken my soul within me to think of, 
and are unfit to describe—for why 
afflict clean minds with unnecessary 
corruptions ? 

Only those who have heard that 
Aerthon’s story can conceive of what 
had, for ages, taken place in the 
ghastly orgies of the Lunarions—and 
we who did hear will never again be 
quite the same as we were before our 
ears were thus polluted. 

So utterly abhorrent were condi¬ 
tions on Aerth that our Supreme 
Council decreed that such must be 
abolished at any cost. Not the planet, 
but the state of affairs prevailing. 
For they feared that the very Aethir 
would become putrescent, and moral 
degeneracy reach eventually to every 
planet of the Universal Chain! 

But that, again, involved every 
planet in the matter. So they, the 
council, sent out invitation to all 
other planets for conference. Then 
came delegates from them all. They 
talked, discussed, debated, consulted 
—and that was all. 

Hul Jok, the practical, violated in¬ 
terplanetary etiquette, finally. 

“Talk!” he shouted, rising from 
where he sat with the other Venhe- 
zians. “What does talk do? We be 
no nearer than when we started. 
Since none can offer helpful sugges¬ 
tion, hear me! I am War Prince of 
Venhez, not a sage, but I say that 
Ron Ti, if allowed sufficient time, can 
find that which will slay these Luna¬ 


rions—all of their evil brood, and that 
is what is needed! Leave this matter 
to us of Venhez!” 

A gravely genial delegate from 
Jopitar rose in his place. 

“Oh, you of Venhez,” he said in 
his stately, courtly speech, “your 
War Prince has spoken well! Since 
Ron Ti is acknowledged greatest of 
inventors on any world, he has but 
to demand, and if we of Jopitar can 
place aught at his disposal to further 
his investigations, he has but to com¬ 
municate with us, and what we have 
is at his disposal!” 

One by one, delegates from all the 
planets confirmed the Jopitarian’s 
proffer, repeating it for those whom 
they represented. And one delegate, 
a huge, red-hued, blue-eyed being, 
went even farther, for, springing to 
his feet, he thundered: 

“But if there is to be actual af¬ 
fray, we of Mharz demand that we 
participate!” 

Hul Jok strode forward and 
slapped the Mharzion on the shoulder. 

“Aho!” he laughed. “One after 
my own heart! Brother, it is in my 
mind that crafts and fighters from all 
the planets will be needed before this 
matter is ended! ’ ’ 

I T seems cruel, I know, but what else 
was there to do? Prom then on, 
that captive Lunarion was subjected 
to strange, some of them frightful, 
tests. Poisons and acids Vir Dax 
found had no effect upon him. Cut¬ 
ting instruments hurt, but failed to 
injure permanently. Already we 
knew that the Blasters—deadliest 
weapons known to any planet—were 
ineffective. 

Ron Ti was at his wits’ end! Two 
of our Venhezian years passed, and 
all to no progress. Then a girl solved 
for him the one problem he was be¬ 
ginning to despair of ever solving for 
himself. 

He had a love—who of all Venhez 
has not ?—and she, entering fully into 
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thon stated that the Lunarions them¬ 
selves had a large fleet of them 
housed away in readiness against the 
day when they might desire to win 
io other worlds. But, he likewise told 
us, until the Lunarions had exhausted 
Acrth’s resources, they would remain 
there, and for Acrthly voyaging in 
air, their Selenion globes were more 
satisfactory to them, moved by will- 
force as they were, than the great 
Aethir-Torps which were managed by 
purely mechanical methods. 

Naturally, the Aethir-Torps from 
the different planets varied slightly, 
as, for example, those of Venhez had 
the conning towers cylindrical in 
shape, and placed midway from nose 
to stern; the noses sharply pointed, 
sterns tapering to half the size of the 
greatest diameter—that of the waist 
of the craft; our Ak-Blasters were 
long, slender, copper-plated. The 
Aethir-Torps from Mharz were lurid 
red in color; blunt of nose; rounded 
as to sterns; with short, thick Ak- 
Blastors; and their conning towers 
were well forward of the middle; oc¬ 
tagonal in shape. But why amplify? 
Surely the Aethir-Torps of each 
planet are familiar to the dwellers 
of all the other planets. 

And, of course, each craft bore the 
symbol of its home-world. The Mhar- 
zions bore the Looped Dart in gold, 
even as we of Yenhez painted upon 
the nose of ours the Looped Cross— 
but the symbols of the worlds are too 
well known to require description. 

Ron Ti and Hul Jok had full au¬ 
thority over the entire squadron, al¬ 
though the war-commanders from all 
the worlds fully understood the care¬ 
fully laid plans of aggression. And 
all the Aethir-Torps, in addition to 
the Ak-Blastors, now mounted before 
their conning towers a new device 
consisting of a large tube, much like 
an enormous houtar, terminating at 
the snout-end in five smaller tubes. 


I t was black night when Aerth 
was reached. And it was not un¬ 
til the sickly, wan daylight broke that 
actual operations commenced. 

Spreading out, we quartered the air 
until the great oval flat showed plain. 
It was our good luck that it was our 
own craft which was the first to come 
above it, and, as we identified it, Hul 
Jok’s eyes glowed in wrathful joy— 
if such emotion may be thus contra¬ 
dictorily described. He caught Ron 
Ti’s eye and nodded. 

Ron Ti, obeying, threw over a lever. 
A most dreadful and terrific din 
shook the air with its uproar. From 
afar to the northward came a similar 
bellowing howl. Then from the east¬ 
ward the same sound reached our 
ears, being replied to, a moment or so 
later, by the signal from the distant 
west. And from the southward came 
the answering racket, and we knew 
that all Aerth’s surface was under 
surveillance of one or more of the 
Aethir-Torps comprizing the Expedi¬ 
tionary Fleet. 

Slowly, deliberately, we began 
circling above that infernal ovoid val¬ 
ley. But after that one hideous, bel¬ 
lowing howl, the tubelike arrange¬ 
ments before the conning towers 
changed their tones, and from them 
came the same wondrously sweet, 
heart-thrilling, soul-shaking strain of 
melody as that which Alu Rai, the 
love-maid of Ron Ti, had produced to 
the exquisite torment of our captive 
Lunarion. 

Over and over the strains were 
played, and still nothing happened. 
The idea was Ron Ti’s, and I began 
to wonder if in some manner he had 
miscalculated. Suppose it did not af¬ 
fect all the Lunarions alike ? In that 
case not only would the expedition 
be doomed to failure, but the name 
of Ron Ti would become subject for 
many a jest on many a world! And 
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